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There is some extravagance in his language, but that is only 
a measure of his benevolent impatience at the inequalities and 
wrongs which refuse to be cured by his remedies. That the 
“ethics of economics” lies in the doctrine of “equivalence for 
service” is very likely true, but there is a difference of opinion as 
to the correct measure of that “equivalence,” and a still greater 
dispute as to the means by which that measure shall be legalized 
and enforced. 
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WAR AND EVOLUTION: AN ETHICAL DISCUSSION. 
BY PROF. CALVIN THOMAS. : 

Not long ago in reading a German periodical—it 
was the Berlin Gegenwart—l eame across the follow- 
ing sentences purporting to be quoted from a work by 
one Dr. Lasson: “The result of war is always just, 
always a genuine judgment of God.... War is the 
state’s panacea and alone makes man truly man, that 
is,a rational Va/urwesen.... Therefore, national hatred 
is a good thing; for it maintains the permanent possi- 
bility of war.” 

I presume that this language excites in my readers 
the same emotion that it excites in myself, an emotion, 
namely, of indignation at the naked brutality of the 
sentiments expressed. At first one can hardly per- 
suade himself that such talk can be seriously meant, 
and one is inclined to settle the matter peremptorily 
by remarking that this is the very philosophy that a 
wolf or an Apache Indian would write, if wolves and 
Apaches were in the habit of writing sociological re- 
flections. Or, one thinks, perhaps, that it should be 
sufficient to say to the holder of such views: Suppose 
you were yourself some day to be attacked by a ruffian 
who chanced to be stronger or better armed than your- 
self, and after making such defence as you could, were 
to be maimed for life or killed: would the result be 
ipso facto right? Would it be a genuine judgment of 
God? Is it to this you would bring us with your strug- 
gle for existence and your law that the fittest survive? 

One naturally inclines, I say, to make some such 
reply as this and to let the matter end there. Never- 
theless, such a dismissal of the subject will hardly do 
for any one who believes in the possibility of a scien- 
tific ethics; will hardly do for one who holds that.the 
sphere of natural law embraces everything that there 
is in the universe. For him it is necessary either to 
accept this philosophy, with all its brutality, as sound, 
or else patiently to show where it is unsound. 

For there is no doubt that Dr. Lasson’s doctrine is 
seriously meant; nor can it be treated as the isolated 
vagary of an individual. The words quoted were writ- 
ten several years ago, but a good deal of the same sort 
of “philosophy” is all the while finding its way into 
print at the present time. And this, not in Dahomey, 
or Tartary, but in the land of Goethe, Herder, and 
‘Schiller. The policy of “blood and iron” has done 


more than to found the German Empire; it has prepared 
a congenial soil for the upspringing of a class of writers, 
who, in the name of science, seek to persuade us that 
war is not a survival of savagery, but is, and from the 
nature of things must be, a necessity; and not only 
this, but also that it is the grandest possible manifes- 
tation of national energy, and that the passions which 
provoke war and are provoked by it are among the 
noblest constituents of human nature. 

Moreover, who can deny that the present order of 
things the world over gives some color of soundness 
to this philosophy? What is the creed in question, 
after all, but a translation into words of the logic of 
existing facts? Is not the situation about what it might 
be supposed to be if nature had really issued to the 
nations of the earth in some way a “last word” of some 
such import as this: Take care of number one and— 
scabies extremum occupet? Europe is, to use again the 
well-worn phrase, an armed camp where the nations 
are but waiting for a favorable opportunity for spring- 
ing at one another’s throats. The dissociation of re- 
ligion, of human ethics, from practical statecraft is 
complete. Myriads of Christians are under arms, their 
energies withdrawn from productive avocations and 
their support resting as a heavy burden upon those 
who work, that they may learn to shoot and fo march 
and to obey orders. And all to what end? In order 
that, when the occasion arises, they may kill and maim 
their fellow-Christians in as large numbers and as rap- 
idly as possible. (If the cats of the world, without be- 
longing to the same church, had organized for similar 
ends, how we should despise them for it.) Even in 
our own country, though we have but a very small 
standing army, there are indications enough that the 
war-spirit is as rife and as potent as it is elsewhere. 
In short, the process of civilization does not seem thus 
far to show even a tendéncy to do away with war. 
There never was a time when the so-called military 
virtues were more admired than at present. There is 
no other greatness so universally and so ungrudgingly 
honored as that of the successful soldier. Poets sing 
of him, and children are taught to honor his name 
just as in the days of Achilles. Methods of fighting 
have changed, but there has been no apparent dimi- 
nution in the force of the passions that foment and 
wage war. The greed of selfish advantage, the prick 
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of offended pride, delight in discomfiture of an enemy, 


the courage to meet pain and death in battle, the enthu- 
siasm of victory, the spirit of defiance—are all as po- 
tent in human affairs now as they were at the dawn of 
recorded history. In fact, it seems as if their potency 
had in very recent years been on the increase. 

A hundred years ago the nobler spirits of Europe 
were speculating much upon the ways and means of 
abolishing war, and the outlook seemed to them hope- 
ful. Seeing that the desolating wars of the past had 
usually resulted from court intrigue, personal ambition, 
or dynastic pride, it appeared but natural to suppose 
that in the incoming reign of reason, where govern- 
ments should be carried on solely in the interest of 
the governed, the barbarities of war would drop out 
of human annals. The theme was a favorite one with 
philosophers, and did not lose its attractions even in 
the revolutionary and Napoleonic epochs. It was in 
1795 that Kant wrote his essay, Zum ewigen Frieden, 
in which he laid down a few simple propositions that 
seemed to him fitted to serve as the basis of an inter- 
national code that would insure a lasting peace. The 
idea of the universal brotherhood of man deliberately 
putting an end to the folly and misery of war, was one 
of the inspiring dreams of the early part of our cen- 
tury. Not much longer than a generation ago, Ten- 
nyson, looking out upon a world of nations, then as 
now “snarling at each other’s heels,” could still let 
his imagination range forward to the “parliament of 
man, the federation of the world.” 

But he would be a bold poet who should cast any 
such horoscope to-day; unless, indeed, he based his 
vision upon the theory that the frequency, the dead- 
liness, and the misery of war, tend to diminish, as 
the machinery of war becomes more efficient for the 
destruction of life. In our generation the current seems 
to have set strongly against the realization of any ideal 
of human brotherhood. True, the ideal is not dead; 
men preach, and pray, and sing about it. It is a force 
in Sunday schools and missionary meetings. We have, 
too, our Peace Societies and Arbitration Societies. The 
Quakers, likewise, are still with us. But in the abodes 
of practical politics, of international statecraft, consid- 
erations derived from the brotherhood of man, or the 
barbarity of war, do not have the weight of a feather. 
If any one were seriously to mention such considera- 
tions, he would be called a silly sentimentalist. The 
reply to him would be: Your scruples will not do for 
this world. There is an iron decree that the nations 
must fight to live. It is hurt or be hurt, eat or be 
eaten. Or, if a people have conscience enough to re- 
frain from encroaching upon their neighbors, they must 
at least be prepared to defend themselves against en 


croachment. 
The attitude of mind that underlies the statesman- 


ship of Prince Bismarck is described by his friends in 
this way: United Germany has a great and glorious 
mission to perform in the history of humanity. She 


‘does not desire conquest, does not wish to interfere 


with her neighbors. But on the other hand, she does 
not wish to be interfered with by others; she must 
have peace that she may be able to work out her own 
destiny in her own way. Therefore, surrounded as she 
is by jealous powers that care nothing for her welfare, 
but much for their own aggrandizement, there is no 
other course open to her but to make and keep her- 
self strong enough to beat swiftly and surely any com- 
bination of enemies which can be brought to bear 
against her. | 

This is the kind of philosophy that now dominates 
the polity of the most highly civilized nations. Is it 
scientifically sound? 

Let it be understood that I am here seeking merely 
to reason outa scientific problem. My aim is not to 
recommend a policy of “peace at any price,” or any 
other specific rule of political action. The question 
is not of policies, but of principles; not of rules to work 
by, but of ideals to work toward. A man, even the 
best of men, is sometimes compelled by a present ex- 
igency to assume an attitude or adopt a line of conduct 
which, viewed abstractly, he does not approve and 
would not like to see made a general rule of action. 
So it may be with nations. Germany suffered bitterly 
a long time from weakness and disunion. It seemed 
willing to be trampled on and so it was trampled on. 
Now it has become strong and united and must be 
ready to maintain itself against aggression. This is 
right—that is, there seems to be no other path of 
safety. I have, therefore, no quarrel with any one who 
defends the present policy of the empire as a /emporary 
necessity, or aS a means of serving notice that Ger- 
many will no longer be trampled on. But let such 
person admit that the necessity itself is a terrible evil 
which it should be the aim of statesmanship to get rid 
of just as soon as possible. Let him say with Von 
Moltke that “ war, even successful war is a misfortune,” 
and a kind of arbitrament to be avoided by all honor- 


able means. To do this is a very different thing from 


regarding the present militant attitude of the Euro- 
pean nations toward one another as a “natural” and 
desirable condition. This is what certain writers ap- 
parently do, and do in the name of science and phil- 
osophy. It is this “philosophy” of which we ask 
whether it is sound. 

If it is, then the outlook for a humanely disposed 
person is gloomy enough. For religion, the force to 
which it seems most natural to look for help, has shown 
itself singularly impotent to repress war. It has been 
historically a promoter rather than a restrainer of 
fighting. For eighteen centuries the Christian world 
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has had before it the command “ Thou shalt not kill;”’ 
a command admitted to be of divine authority and re- 
inforced in the most solemn manner by the precept of 
Christ. It is hard to see how religion based upon the 
supposed will of a divine being can furnish more cog- 
ent grounds of action than this. And yet the com- 
mand of non-resistance issued by “the sublime mystic 
of the Galilean hills” has never shown the slightest 
potency to keep his professed followers from fighting. 
The bloodiest of wars have been fought in his name, 
and to-day, when two Christian peoples conclude to go 
to war with each other, this command of the master is 
about the last thing that any one on either side thinks 
of. On the contrary, the war is sure to be conceived 
by both parties as God's service, and that not only by 
the general mass, but by the very priests and saints of 
religion. Upon both sides godly men and gentle 
women who would go far out of their way to avoid 
hurting a kitten, deliberately send forth their sons to 


kill off their fellow-Christians by the thousand; and. 


this they do with a prayer tothe “God of battles” 
whom they always think of as fighting upon their own 
side.—In view of such facts, which no one questions, 
does it not seem as if only the most resolute optimist 
could look with much confidence to supernatural re- 
ligious sanctions as a force likely to put an end to 
war? 

But if not to supernatural religion, where shall we 
look? Have we a right to expect such a develop- 
ment at all? Are there any natural forces in opera- 
tion that will tend to bring it about ? 

Upon this point I remark, in the first place, that 
the argument from practical necessity above alluded 
to—the argument that the nations must be ready to 
fight because the law of the world is a struggle for ex- 
istence, in which the strongest prevail, and deserve to 
prevail—is just as applicable to individuals as to na- 
tions. In fact, it is in its application to individuals, if 
anywhere, that its real force is to be found. Fora 
nation is only an aggregate of persons. Wherever any 
real struggle of opposing forces is going on, it is felt 
by individual mén and women. It may be convenient 
for certain purposes of philosophical discussion to call 
the State “ Das Volk als wollende Person,” but we 
should not be misled by such an abstraction. The 
‘State is not a person, but a collection of persons, 
whose individual wills ‘conflict variously with one 
another, and also with the wills of other persons be- 
longing to other nationalities. -It would seem, there- 
fore, as if we should get some light upon our main 
question by inquiring what the practical result is in a 
society where the individual endeavors to maintain 
himself against opposing forces. (it matters little 


whether these be members of his own or of a neigh- 


boring tribe) by cultivating his muscle, going armed 
cap-a-pie, and assuming generally the noli-me-tangere 
attitude toward his fellow-beings. 

Fortunately we are not compelled to imagine what 
happens under such conditions. History furnishes 
object-lessons by the myriad, and every one of them 
shows that the Bismarckian policy, when carried out 
by individuals in society, does not work. We find 
that in a state of affairs like that under consideration 
the guarantee of peace is at its weakest, and the op- 
portunity for the individual to “work out his own 
destiny in his own way” simply does not exist. For 
a time, indeed, a particular bully, through the obvious 
superiority of his strength or of his arms, may over- 
awe his fellows, but his reign is transient. Another 
soon appears who is not afraid of him, or two or three 
combine to pull him down. Feuds arise, and there is 
continual fighting, with the concomitant insecurity of 
life and property. The very habit of going armed and 
being always ready to fight tends to create easy and 
frequent occasions for fighting. Public opinion and 
private effort become mainly absorbed in those things 
that make for success in fighting, and other things 
that make for the symmetrical development of men as 
men, are neglected. Fantastic notions of honor arise. 
Physical courage, of the kind that dogs and savages 
usually possess in a high degree, and which in civil- 
ized men, if dissociated from moral courage, is as 
likely to do harm as good, acquires prodigious import- 
ance. The energies of the individual go very largely 
to maintaining his “honor” or proving his courage, 
and the result is that his freedom of movement, and so 
his development as man, are really impeded by his as- 
siduous cultivation of the fighting virtues. This set 
of forces becomes, on the whole, a hindrance instead 
of a help to him in working out his higher destiny as 
a human being. | 

From this state of affairs another tends everywhere 
to evolve itself. In the lapse of time the right of free 
self-affrmation by means of physical force is taken 
away from the individual, and he is compelled to sub- 
ordinate his belligerent instincts to a sentiment of 
justice embodied in public law. As this process goes 
on, it appears that the individual has been altogether 
a gainer. His faculties being no longer monopolized 
by those activities that make for the death or discom- 
fiture of his fellowmen, his higher human capacities 
find room to assert themselves, and to grow. By sur- 
rendering the lower, illusory freedom of the savage, 
he has gained the higher, valuable freedom of man- 
hood. And with his increased freedom has come, in 
a very real sense, increased strength. His total of 
virility has gained, and he is better able to maintain 
himself, and better worth maintaining, than was his 
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pugnacious ancestor. All this, we fancy, had been 
seen by Schiller when he wrote (speaking of man’s 
position between God and brutes): 


** Doch der Mensch in ihrer Mitte 
; Soll sich an den Menschen reih’n, 
Und allein durch seine Sitte 
Kann er gross und m&chtig sein." 


But, now, is there anything that forbids us to ap- 
ply to the nations this reasoning, which we find to hold 
_ good of individuals in society? None of importance 
that I can perceive. The forces that determine the 
career of a people are more numerous, their cross- 
play is more intricate, and requires a much longer 
time in which to “run down” than is the case with 
those that shape the destiny of an individual. But 
the forces are, after all, the same, and there is no good 
reason apparent why the causes that tend to evolve 
government by public law, from the anarchy of feudal 
Faustrecht, should not, in time, put an end to interna- 
tional fighting. Can there be any doubt that the 
world at large, and thereby every people in it, would 
be benefited in the same way and to the same extent 
by the suppression of war that a particular community 
is benefited by the suppression of private brawling? 
If all the energy and ingenuity which now go to per- 
fecting the means for destroying human life could be 
released and turned into other channels, who can cal- 
culate the direct and indirect consequences that 
would ensue to the benefit of mankind? 

Judging from the analogy of civil society, then, we 
have to look forward to an era in which the nations 
will recognize and act upon a paramount obligation 
to keep the world’s peace. Standing armies will be 
reduced to a police basis, and international law will 
make it possible to combine the police forces of the 
world against any two ruffian peoples who should pro- 
pose to fight out their quarrel instead of bringing it 
before the tribunal of the law. 

This era will come about, not through some mil- 
lenial change in the constitution of human nature, but 
from the natural play of forces now in operation. 
Sentimental considerations will make themselves felt. 
War is the most cruel and painful way of settling 
difficulties. Commercial and financial causes will 
come in; war is the most costly way of settling dif- 
- ficulties. A clearer perception of self-interest will 
work to the same end. At present, when our news- 
papers discuss the prospect of a general European 
war, their most common remark is that such a war 
would redound to the benefit of our country by afford- 
ing an improved market for our products. But the 
time will come when our posterity will not look at 
things in that way. A fairly sensible undertaker 
hardly thinks of felicitating himself upon the prospect 
that a brace of ruffians in the street are about to en- 
gage in a fight that will result in death of one or both 
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of them. He does not think of bis trifling interest in 
the sale of a coffin, but of the larger interest he has in 
common with all his neighbors in having a state of 
affairs in which ruffians are not allowed to fight upon 
the street. So it will be with regard to war when the 
general perception of self-interest shall become, let us 
not say more humane, but more correct, and a keener 
feeling for the solidarity of higher human interests 
shall have filtered down from the minds of the best 
into the minds of the many. 

There are doubtless those who will smile at this as 
the emptiest kind of an empty dream, and I freely ad- 
mit with M. Renan, that “la vocation du prophéte est 
devenue dans notre époque singulitrement difficile.” 
Still I venture to think that some such prevision, if we 
but allow time enough, rests upon substantial scientific 
analogies. It does not in the least require us to im- 
agine men as becoming angels but only as learning by 
experience. Think of the medizval baron as he ex- 
For him 
fighting was life’s natural vocation. What would have 
been his emotions if some one had said to him some 
day, as he was riding out with his retainers to make 
war upon a neighbor, that in a few generations his de- 
scendants would not be doing that sort of thing at all; 
and not only that, but that they would have no wish 
to do it; and not only that, but that if they should at- 
tempt anything of the kind, millions and millions of 
people would straightway make it their joint concern 
to put an end to such proceedings? The change from 
then to now is really greater than from now to the 
epoch we have imagined. 

The mistake which is often made in applying Dar- 
winian conceptions to the facts of sociology is in put- 
ting too narrow a construction upon the phrase “ strug- 
gle for existence.” Struggle there must indeed be; 
this is the law of life. But with men and nations 
which have emerged from savagery this struggle is not 
a blind clashing of blind instincts, not a battle to the 
death for food and standing-room. It is still a strug- 
gle for self-maintenance and self-affirmation and in 
this struggle the fittest must and should possess the 
ground. But “fitness” has now become a very com- 
posite product, of which physical strength is at any 
rate but one factor. There are fossil mammoths among 
the nations as well as in the Siberian snows. In the 
aggregate of a nation’s ability to maintain itself, there 
are many other qualities, as intelligence, industrial 
skill, enterprise, even virtue, that may count for more 
than physical strenth. One of the “conditions” to 
which a national organism must continually adapt it- | 
self, is the state of human opinion; and of this the most 
important part is the general organized sense of jus- 
tice. As a sociological force this is, in the end, stronger 
than iron-clads and breech-loading rifles. 
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Our reply, then, to those who urge that the pursuit 
of self-interest is the law of the world and that it is 
idle to preach against it, is this: Nothing is needed to 
put an end to war but a more enlightened selfishness. 
As a matter of practice, too, intelligence and sober 
reason, if men would but follow sober reason, could 
always find ways of attaining all honorable national 
ends without resorting to battle; ways, moreover, that 
would be less costly in every way, better for the inter- 
est of the parties concerned as well as for the rest of 
the world, and no less “glorious” if we but had more 
rational conceptions of what constitutes a nation’s 
glory. But here comes in the difficulty that besets all 
progress: men do not act from sober reason, but from 
passion, instinct, and prejudice; and one of the strong- 
est of all passions is patriotism—the descendant in 
civilized men of the tribal instinct of the primitive 
savage. Nothing, perhaps,is more characteristic of 
our century than the universal growth and strength- 
ening of national sentiment. National feeling is really 
the dominant force in the world’s politics to-day. And 
what is this sentiment for the mass of men? Usually 
a blind and bumptious vanity, hardly deserving a bet- 
ter name than chauvinism. It is the instinct that leads 
the average man in all countries to think as a matter 
of course, without investigation, that his own nation is 
the best on earth; that its ends are always righteous, 
and its methods commendable; that its men are the 
bravest and wisest, its women the brightest and fairest, 
its language the most melodious and forcible, its liter- 
ature the richest, its history the grandest, and its des- 
tiny under the special and peculiar care of providence. 
It is the instinct which leads this same average man, 
while magnifying the good, and minimizing the bad 
qualities of his own people, to look down upon other 
peoples; to believe them false, or greedy, or otherwise 
immoral; to caricature and misrepresent them and to 
view them as enemies of God or of progress. Even 


among the educated how few there are whose patriot- 


ism rests upon a rational foundation, or who are at all 
open-minded when it is a question of comparing their 
own with other peoples. 

And yet it is right here, if anywhere, that open- 
mindedness is particularly needed. 
cational need of our day that the schools of all coun- 


tries should take hold of the work of rationalizing the. 
patriotism of their pupils. The young everywhere - 


should be taught to love their country for what is 


lovely and honorable in its history, but they should | 


not be encouraged in the ways of chauvinism. They 
should be made to know and feel that loyalty to one’s 


country is a noble sentiment but at the same time that’ 
- because of the relation it bears on the ideas set forth in the article “ Spiritism 


it is not the only or the highest loyalty conceivable. 
They should be made familiar with the thought that, 


however much any one may oweto his own age and coun- 
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try, what he owes to all ages and countries is vastly 
greater; and that just as loyalty to one’s city or state 
should acknowledge a higher loyalty to country, so 
this last ought to be merged in a still higher loyalty to 
what is good and great in the human record every- 
where. Especially should the school aim to produce 
in this, as in other matters, a scientific habit of mind 
in the young. The school-boy, and no less the school- 
girl, should be encouraged to try to find out the ‘ruth 
about other nationalities, and to clear his mind of the 
cant and rubbish of national vanity. Our own country 
is not the one which needs least a pedagogical effort 
of this kind. 


We are thus brought to take issue very decidedly 
with Dr. Lasson’s doctrine that “national hatred is a 
good thing.” To our thinking it is a very bad thing, 
and that not merely because it “ maintains the perma- 
nent possibility of war,” but because it is a stupen- 
dous obstacle in the way of getting the truth-known 
and accepted as a basis of action. It tends to perpet- 
uate falsehoods that rest upon nothing but ignorance 
and silly prejudice, and to make these falsehoods a 
prominent factor in international politics. In fine it 
makes for strengthening the hands of passion, instinct, 


and prejudice; whereas the growth of civilization in. 


its highest or ethical aspect, means, to our thinking, 
nothing but the progressive subordination of human 
passion, instinct, and prejudice, to the dictates of sober 
reason. 


PROFESSOR GUNNING ON MEMORY.* 
Reprinted From No. 13 of THE OPEN COURT. 


You sit idly on a veranda in Florida, where the 
odor of flowers and blossoms regale you, but pass away. 
A woodpecker tells his song from a neighboring tree. 
Years pass and you forget it. You happen in the home 
of a professor in Indiana, and from a mocking-bird 
you hear the very song—the identical song—you heard 
from a woodpecker in Florida; while you were on the 
veranda a mocking-bird was perched, perchance, on 


the ridgepole and heard the song as idly as you, but 
‘its brain was a phonograph, and the symbols passed 
‘latent through five generations, when the phonograph 
began to unreel. In the common phonograph the words 
‘and tones of the human voice are latent in the dots 
‘and dashes of the ribbon, and the instrument speaks 


* The former editor of Tue Oran Court who selected the interesting pas- 


sage printed above, said in an editorial note on page 361 of Tux Oren Couat? 


“ Prof. W. D. Gunning gave a lecture recengly at Keokuk, Ia., on ‘Mem- 
ory’ in which he presented interesting facts and illustrations in support of po 
sitions which have been maintained in papers printed in this journal, by Mr. 
Edward C. Hegeler, Prof. Ewald Hering, and in abstracts of some of Ribot's 
works, prepared for and presented by Mr. Hegeler.”’ 

The extract from Professor Gunning’s letter is reproduced in this number 


and Immortality.’ Professor Gunning presents several wonderful examples of 
memory which extends through many generations and preserves not only cer- 
tain notes of birds but even the same feelings connected with certain sounds. 
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back to you every word and tone. So the bird carries 
a chronograph in its brain. Where is Miinchausen 
with his story of frozen music which sang again as it 
thawed? Miinchausen told a story of a horse hitched 
to a church-steeple not so marvelous as the story which 
a horse tells of itself when it trembles at the scent of 
a lion it does not see, and when no odor of a lion had 
ever assailed its sense. How deeply were the attacks 
of the lion indebted on the brain of the horse perhaps 
five thousand years ago, and the phonograph again 
unwinds at a whiff from a lion’s cage now. 

Every organized being is such a phonograph. Dar- 
win found the birds on the Gelapagos Islands so tame 
they would light on his hand. No man had been there 
to teach them dread. Since then men have frequented 


the Island, and now a bird at sight of man shudders as _ 


a horse at scent of alion. The bird remembers how 
men stoned and shot his ancestors before he was 
hatched. At Rock Island the government forbids man 
to kill birds and articulate brutes. The memory of per- 
secution is already fading from the memory of birds, 
turtles, and squirrels. Some had forgotten, some had 
dim recollection. 

Under the touch of science instinct has stepped 
from its robes of kingcraft that held in awe the mind, 
and its name now is “unconscious memory.” It is 
memory, physiological memory. Instinct may be called 
the “inherited experiences of a species.”’ 

Memory, in its lowest phase, is a function of or- 
ganized matter. Limbs remember lessons of walking 
and walk automatically. The vast procession of life 
through ages of earth commensurate with the spaces 
of the heaven, ever widening, ever gaining new powers 
of perceiving, getting deeper emotions, never quite 
forgetting, until the age that it holds in unconscious 
memory all the ages foregone, and man is impacted 
memory of all yesterdays. The conception takes us 
into the inner temple of nature. Matter and mind are 
different phases of one fact. You know that the speech 
or song from the phonograph does not come from 
- nothingness. It may be a mystery, but not a deep one 
to science; and if it were it would only type that deep- 
est mystery, the unsolved problem of philosophy, the 
relation of the mind to matter. 

The thoughts of man do not come from nothing; 
their underlying stratum is a gray, lace-like membrane, 
When you remember an incident of childhood it was 
.indented on the life-stuff of the mind. The indented 
tablet gives up its record, and thoughts and fancies of 
the past flit across the field of consciousness. ‘ Will 
you say that in assigning a natural basis to memory I 
am weighting matter with properties which it cannot 
carry?” But a few years ago elementary works on 
philosophy gave a full inventory of the properties of 
every form of matter. But who is there now whose 
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eyes are so clairvoyant over the realm of matter? Who 
could have thought that a sheet of paper could carry 
latent, as long as the paper endured, the tones of the 
human voice? 


.SPIRITISM AND IMMORTALITY. 

Spiritism must be well distinguished from Spirit- 
ualism, although in popular speech the latter term is 
generally employed for the former. Spiritualism is 
that philosophical view which, in opposition to ma- 
terialism, assumes spirit as the ultimate and universal 
principle from which the phenomena of the world are 
to be explained. Spiritism is the belief in spirits and 
the apparition of spirits. While spiritualism is a 
lofty conception of profound thinkers (such as Berkeley 
and Fichte) who boldly spiritualize the whole uni- 
verse, spiritism, on the contrary, materializes even 
spirit itself and spiritual phenomena. With the spirit- 
ist the spiritual realm has become a world of spirits. 


Spiritism, and the belief in spirits, may often have 
been occasioned either by successful impositions, or 
by mysterious phenomena, which for a length of time 
frustrated all attempts at explanation. But, ulti- 
mately, the origin of spiritism lies deeper; the source 
from which it is nourished, is man’s longing for im- 
mortality. From the vague hope of life beyond the 
grave, and from the dread of being entirely an- 
nihilated, spiritism draws its strength; and all at- 
tempts at disclosing the deceptions of impostors, and 
at explaining certain marvelous phenomena which 
had been regarded as certain proofs by believers, will 
remain futile, so long as the spirit of man is considered 
as an entity, existing of itself and inhabiting the body 
during the time of life. The idea of immortality which 
is an exceedingly powerful factor in human emotions, 
must, in this combination, produce the most fantas- 
tical and nondescript errors, which, wherever they 
have been implanted, will take firm root in the human 
mind. Not that the errors possess that strength of 
themselves; they derive it from the truth with which 
they are mingled; and a total annihilation of ourselves 
isso utterly inconceivable, that we feel by an instinctive 
intuition, as it were, the truth of immortality. 

The immortality of the soul is commonly under- 
stood to be the continuance of our conscious ego be- 
yond death in the shape of a spiritual, bodiless being. 
This view rests on the principle that the soul is an en- 
tity which inhabits the body and can exist of itself; 
accordingly the ego is considered as a substance which 
is supposed to be the constant and continuous factor 
behind the transient states of consciousness. 

The immortality of the ego stands and falls with 
the belief in a ghost-soul, and the only scientific evi- 
dence for the existence of a ghost-soul has been the 
supposed unity of consciousness. If our conscious- 
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ness were a substance, and if, as a substance, it pos- 
sessed a unity, for instance like that of an atom, the 
ego of our consciousness would perhaps be inde- 
structible. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason teaches 
that the ego, as an entity, is a fiction. We are 
aware of a series of ideas that become conscious in our 
mind. It is these ideas that are constantly present, 
but to consider consciousness as a substance that exists 
apart from its contents of ideas is an illusion, a fal- 
lacy or paralogism of pure reason. Modern investiga- 
tions in physiological psychology show that the ego, 
with its chains of conscious and subconscious states, 
is the product of many factors under very complicated 
conditions. The ego forms a unity, #. ¢., a unitary 
complex, or a compound system; but, of itself, it is not a 
unit. The Zinheitlichkeit of the soul must not be con- 
strued as a rigid and ultimate Zinheit. Ina similar 
way the French school of experimental psychology, 
‘ foremost among them Th. Ribot and Alfred Binet, 
have proved that the ego is not an entity constituting 
the “cause’’ of mental phenomena, but, onthecontrary, 
that the ego is the “ effect” of certain phenomena of 
mental activity. If this ego, as an entity, is an illusion, 
-howcan it be immortal? If a ghost-soul does not 

exist, how can it continue to exist? If a conscious- 
ness independent of its contents, which are the ideas 
that become conscious in our mind, has no reality, 
how can we attribute to it a permanence in eternum? 


Although a_ ghost-immortality of disembodied | 


spirits is impossible, man’s existence is not a fleeting 
phenomenon of an ephemeral nature. His soul-life is 
not of yesterday, and does not vanish into nothingness 
to-morrow. His ideas as well as his actions are facts 
that continue to be factors in the future development 
of his race. The life of a single individual is nota 
separate and single event that begins with his birth 
and disappears again at his death. It is the product 
of a long evolution of many thousands of generations. 
Their works and thoughts live in the present genera- 
tion, and our soul-life, our thoughts, accompanied 
_ with the same kind of feelings, will continue to exist 
in the future. Those who think, who act, and who 
feel like ourselves, possess our souls,* and in ‘them 
we shall continue to live and move and have our being. 

It is objected that, as a rule, people do not care for 
such an immortality; they want the immortality of 
a ghost-soul. This is undoubtedly true, but whether 
they care or not, it does not alter the facts. If people 


do not care for this grander kind of immortality, they 
must be educated to appreciate it. 

A Christian missionary in Greenland told his 
Esquimaux converts much about their future life in 
heaven, and when he was asked whether there would 
‘be plenty of whales and seals and walruses, and 


* Compare Tuz Oren Court, page 396, first column, lines 1—11, 
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whether the redeemed would have enough cod-liver 
oil, he suggested that they would no longer want such 
things. The Esquimaux then turned away and said: 
“What is the use of your heaven if there are no 
whales, nor seals, nor walruses, and if we can have no 
cod-liver oil. If such things don’t exist, and if the 


most glorious joys are not even desirable in heaven, 
we don’t care for it at all.” 


Similarly among us, those people who believe that 
the soul is a ghost which inhabits the body, do not 
care for any immortality unless it be that of a ghost- 
soul. They do not care for continuing to live in the 
life of mankind, and are satisfied to hover about as 
spirits, communicating with their beloved ones 
through raps and other primitive manifestations. They 
are like the prodigal son, who left his father’s house 
and fed upon husks for want of better food. 


All the most marvelous feats of mediums do not 
attain to that wonderful perfection for which our best 
performers in legerdemain are famous. The ingenious 
way in which they present their clever deceits is also 
truly remarkable. The worst thing about spiritism is 
its dearth of ideas, The spirits show in their com- 
munications an extraordinary lack of spirit. If the 
manifestations were as true and undeniable as day- 
light, they would reveal a most pitiable state of spirit- 
life, “sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans—every- 
thing.” 

It is impossible to convince a spiritist of his errors 
simply by showing that he has allowed himself to be 
duped—-so long as he believes in the immortality of a 
ghost-soul. The idea of immortality is strongly im- 
planted in the human mind, because every living being 
feels that life cannot be annihilated; as Goethe says: 


No being into naught can fall, 

The eternal liveth in them all. 

In All-Existence take delight,—because 
Existence is eternal; and fixed laws 
Preserve the ever living treasures 

Which thrill the All in glorious measures. 


This consciousness of our indestructibility is so 
direct and immediate that, in a healthy state of exist- 
ence, we feel an eternity of life in every moment, and 
only with the assistance of much contemplative 
thought and earnest reflection can we conceive at all 
the idea of death. Even if this earth, the intellectual 
life of which has found its consummation in mankind, 
should break to pieces and make a further and direct 
continuance of our ideas, our actions, and our soul-life 
impossible, we know that new life will grow from the 
wrecks of our world; that new suns will shine upon 


new planets peopled with new generations, who, like 


ourselves, will aspire to the same aims and struggle 
for similar, perhaps even higher, ideals. 
The idea of immortality resting on a true instinct, 
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and on the natural conviction of the indestructibility 
of life, cannot be easily blotted out from the human 
mind, even though mixed with errors. And the idea of 
immortality need not be eradicated; we have simply 
to weed out the errors that grow around it by the 
slow and long process of patient education. Those 
who have freed themselves of the old errors that have 
attached to the conception of immortality look smil- 
ingly upon their former views, as the man thinks of 
his having been a child with childlike thoughts. As the 
Apostle says: “ When that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away. When 
I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child; but when I became a 
man, I put away with childish things.” 


The old view of considering our ego as a real en- 
tity is, as the sacred Hindoo religion expresses it, 
the veil of Maya that lies upon our eyes. The man 
who recognizes this ego to be a sham has become a 
Buddha, 7. ¢.,a knower—one who knows; one from 
whose eyes the veil of Maya has been taken. He no 
longer lives the sham-life of egotistic desires that 
moves in the circle of never satisfied wants, but he 
has entered Nirvana. The annihilation of the ego is 
the condition of a better life, of a broader and higher 
existence. 

This truth, though not fully realized in Buddhism, 
was nevertheless presaged by its great founder, Gaut- 
ama. It has been mixed with pessimistic vagaries 
and monstrosities, but has at the same time afforded 
comfort to millions of people in their troubles and 
cares and agonies of death. This same truth is the 
basis of the Christian religion also, whose founder de- 
mands a surrender of our egotistic desires. Christ 
says: ‘Whosoever shall loose his life shall preserve it.”* 
And this sdme truth lies at the bottom of all true 
ethics. We must entirely surrender our ego and reg- 
ulate all our actions by a maxim fit to become a uni- 
versal law (as Kant expresses it). By lifting all our 
thoughts and intents to the broader interests of pro- 
moting life and of promoting higher forms of life, we 
cease to be single and separate beings, and become 
the representations of cosmic life, or in biblical terms, 
householders of God.” 


The surrender of the ego is a destruction of self 
and of selfishness only, but it does not imply, as has 
been assumed by pessimistic teachers and by the 
monks of a world-despising attitude, an annihilation of 
our existence and of life generally. It does not mean 
death, but life; not inactivity, but work; not destruc- 
tion, but immortality. It means life and progress and 
aspiring labor, not in the service of egotistic purposes, 


_ © The same idea is almost literally (though with the addition of “ for my 
_ gake'’) repeated over and over again. Luke xvii. 33; Luke ix. 24; Matt. x. 39; 
Matt. xvi. 25; Mark. viii. 35; John xii, 25; John x. 17. 
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but for the evolution of existence in higher forms, for 
the development of our race and the realization of the 


ethical ideal. 


All labor for egotistic purposes would be vain, for, 
we shall die, and the purpose for which we have worked 
would be gone. But if we consider ourselves as house- 
holders who stand in the services of a higher purpose 
than ourselves, if we aspire for a further evolution 
of cosmic life: the purpose of our lives will not die 
with us; we shall continue to live in our deeds and 
thoughts and in those who are inspired by the same 
ideals; as Schiller says: 

“ Art thou afraid of death? Thou wishest for being immortal? 
Live as a part of the whole; when thou art gone it remains." 

This view of immortality is not less, not smaller 
and more meager, than the immortality of a ghost-soul, 
whose very existence is an unwarranted assumption. 
It is more; it is grander and sublimer; although 
those who have the veil of Maya upon their eyes, who 
still believe in that sham-entity of the ego, cannot 
understand and appreciate it. 

Johannes Tauler, of Strassburg, one of the pro- 
found mystic preachers of the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, said: “‘ Wir miissen entwerden, um Gott 
su werden.”* Ourego must be undone in order for us 
to become God. The higher life of immortality will be 
ours; but the price to be paid for it, is a surrender of 
the sham-existence of our ego. P. Cc. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPIRITUALISTIC COMMENTS.+ 


To the Editor of Tus Orpgn Court:— 

To any one acquainted with the varied facts and phenomena 
which have forced many logical minds to admit that those who 
have lived in the flesh, now being called Spirits, can and do under 
certain conditions communicate with the living, and all those thus 
familiar with the facts only smile to read such articles as that of 
Mr. Conway in No. 63 of THz Opzn Court. * * * Denying those 
facts is simply loss of time to the objector, but he must make himself 
acquainted with them and then explain them if he can without refer- 
ence to the dead, and I for one will be under lasting obligations to 
him. He is the very man I have been looking for for fifteen years. 
If all the commercial mediums in the world would renounce the whole 
thing and announce before the world that they have been prac- 
ticing fraud and deception and nothing but fraud and deception, it 
would not have a feather-weight on my mind in relation to the 
facts on which I rest the irresistible hypothesis of spirit-existence 
and communication. T. W. WwW. 


To the Editor of Tue Oren Court:— 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway points with ardent zeal to the folly 
and stupidity of the converts to a woman's deception. * * * He 
alludes to a combination of favorable conditions, and names one, 
the dry and combustible state of religious growths. I would name 
one other at least, a waiting world. People of every sect and of 


* Quoted from memory. 

+ The above are extracts from letters to Tak Oren Court from Spiritual- 
ists, commenting upon Mr. M. D. Conway’s remarks upon Spiritualism in No. 
63 of Tuz Oren Court. “Lay Reader,”’ in omitted parts of the letter, vindi- 
cates the whole list of eminent men criticized by Mr. Conway for their spiritual- 
istic beliefs. 
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none, had for long noted the raps and other occult phenomena. 
# # * Science, probing what we were taught in the books to call 
matter, was pressed and crowded with watching and formulating 
its astounding transformations, could not look or listen, and cried: 
‘*One world at atime.” Those whose mental gear possessed unity 
saw no ‘‘other” world—no hard and fast line walling out the un- 
known, a ‘* Thus far and no farther", and sought—and continue to 
seek, to bring the occult phenomena of an unexplored state of mat- 
ter into the field of observation and demonstration endowed with 
the concept of unity. They acknowledge nothing as dissevered 
from the whole,,and wait in contumely and calumny, seeking and 
treasuring data, until the rank and file of sciences shall have quar- 
ried the distance between them. In this course they relinquish all 
thought of the rewards and honors bestowed by a consensus of the 
Scientific Guild, well knowing they are only for those who attain 
- tangible results for the market. 

Mr. Conway brings ridicule, contempt, and aspersions, on these 
gifted and unselfish people. He sees them in phantasmal (?) pro- 
cession ‘‘solemnly pressing their lips to the toe of the Fox woman,” 
again he announces them as ‘‘ at the feet of vulgar tricksters, when 
the fraud is united with unctuous sentimentalism,” and again he 
hints an impeachment of their testimony in the special field of 
their professional labor, * * * 

The climax of Mr. Conway's free use of the illustrious list of 
names he introduces, is when he charges Dr. Alfred Wallace with 
having ‘‘ smothered by emotional enthusiasm the brain which dis- 
covered the law of evolution.” How will he verify the aspersion? 
Two years ago Dr. Wallace was called to America to fill the same 
position satisfactorily filled by Professor Tyndall fifteen years 
earlier, that of Lowell Lecturer in Boston. He made the tour of 
our cities. He wore the snowy crown of age, but no one has re- 
corded that his brain was clouded or his natural vigor abated. 
Within a few weeks I have seen asmall cast sent by him toa 
friend in America. The light in the eye is remarked by all who 
see it—not a very sure proof of decadence of intellect. * * * 

He throws stones while his own house is glass. The Fox sis- 
ters he calls imposters. If that is true, then they have been im- 
posters for forty years. Does confession rehabilitate them? Able 
detectives are well-known to be shy of confessions. They are easily 
manufactured. They often recount awful deeds that have no ex- 
istence but in the diseased imagination. There is a shrewd suspi- 
cion held by many who have no theory to build or destroy, that 
mediums being so plenty as to glut the market, the novelty of the 
exposé was devised, but that, too, is becoming passée and the sis- 
ters may yet appear in a new réle and amend their confessions. It 
is also claimed by those who have taken much care to inform them- 
selves that the “tricks” are genuine phenomena. You pay your 
money and take your choice. Mr. Conway accepts the confession 
as genuine and announces himself a convert in the outset of his 
article. He enlarges on the ‘‘abnormality” of the big toe, and 
says ‘‘ toes able to hammer” were not numerous. However, that 
may be the toe-theory is not a new one. A New England di- 
vine, in the days following the Rochester knockings, cracked his 
toes to public audiences but he made no converts. Mr. Conway 
listened from a distant balcony to Miss Fox's toes and was con- 
verted on the testimony of a single sense. Figuratively he ‘‘presses 
his lips to the toe of the Fox woman,” he ‘sits at the feet of a vul- 
gar trickster.” * * * In spite of the sudden conversion by the 
penitent sisters, and his indulgence in the ‘‘ human emotion " of a 
hope that the sisters will tell the whole truth and nothing else, Mr. 
Conway's real nature asserts itself, and the scent of delusion clings 
to him still. He pleads with them ‘‘to give the whole thing away,” 
and seems to expect they will. But interest fails. The show at 
the Academy of Music has long been common in any country 
town where the expenses incurred were not above the ready money- 
resources of the actors. It was a stroke of business genius in the 
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manager of the Foxes to take the Academy of Music in New York 
and win a convert like Mr. Conway, out of his own field of His- 
toric Criticism. * * * Lay READER. 


PROFESSOR COPE’S PROPOSITION OF MARRIAGE 
CONTRACTS FOR TIME. 
To the Editor of Tuz Open Court: — 

That the marriage tie, as at present existing, is a species of 
tyranny which falls very heavily on both menand women, I am far 
from denying. I have lived in many countries, and have known of few 
marriages which I could honestly consider satisfactory. It appears to 
me, however, that Prof. Cope’s proposed five years’ system bears 
almost as heavily on women as their present loss of freedom. Un- 
less I misunderstand him, the woman whose marriage becomes a 
dead letter at the end of five years is to return to her father’s, and 
either support herself, or be supported by her parents. 

The objections to such an arrangement are all too apparent. 
Allowing that she brings no children with her,—and this would not 
usually be the case,—would she be satisfied to return to her old 
home and, virtually, place herself again under her parent's con- 
trol? Could younger sisters and brothers be expected to welcome 
her? Would not the five years of absence have weakened their af- 
fection for her, hers for them? Finally, in the event of her bring- 
ing two or three children into a household of adults, would she not 
be entirely unwelcome? What an injustice to her parents, who 
have brought up a family of children, to expect them, in old age, to 
bear the annoyance of grandchildren. 

It may be said that, according to Prof. Cope's plan, the father 
is to support the children, Be it so; but while the wife is earning 
her daily bread, being deprived of her husband's support, who is 
to care for children of a tender age? It is also an open question if 
the woman could earn her living. We will say that she has mar- 
ried on the five years’ system, and at the time of her marriage was 
between twenty and thirty years of age; that she has borne her 
husband three children. Child-bearing and nursing will not only 
have occupied her entire time, but will have told on her health, her 
spirits, and her looks. During those five years she will have had 
neither the health, nor the time, necessary to establish any busi- 
ness relations, and she will have no business habits, which should 
be acquired early, as we all know. In fact, five of the most valu- 
able years of her life will have been wasted on a man who breaks 
the tie that binds them, against her wishes, and gives her no 
equivalent. 

We have to pay for most of the desirable things which we get 
in this world, and it seems to me but fair that if a man breaks the 
marriage contract, against his wife's desire, he should pay for so 
doing, since he takes from her what, because of her connection 
with him, she has learned to regard as her support. The rupture 
means nothing to a man, regarded from a practical point of view. 
His business goes on just the same, and instead of living in his own 
house, he boards, until such time as he forms another connection. 

Prof. Cope takes it for granted that the woman will re-marry. 
This is by no means so certain. A woman, with two or more chil- 
dren, worn by bearing them, anxious as to her own means of 
support, and passed the freshness of youth, is not especially at- 
tractive to the average man. Moreover, she may be weak enough 
to regret her recreant husband, and men hate a gloomy woman. 
Any man who can earn a decent living, it is worth some woman's 
while to marry; but there are any number of women who have ab- 
solutely nothing to offer any man, to all outward appearance. 

The effect on society of the changes advocated by Prof. Cope 


would be, indeed, curious. No married women would dare to 


have their girl friends in their houses. And young married men 
would see their ‘‘remplacant" in every man who was civil to their 
wives. 


If all girls were taught a trade, the advantagés would be more 
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equally divided between the sexes. Perhaps nothing could be 
much worse than the existing state of things; certainly nothing 
could more endanger the health of the community than the awful 
system of prostitution which the present state of society tolerates. 
It is productive of ever-widening circles of misfortune. 

Divorce, at all events, might be made optional. Once separa- 
tion is really desired by either party, happiness becomes impossi- 
ble. But until ‘‘the family " takes a different place in our social 
system this seems all we cdn do. The family is essentially for the 
individual. It has its foundation on the great ego. Men make 
a virtue of working for wife and children; but all the consideration 
the wife and children command comes from the fact that they be- 
long irrevocably to the man. I once thought the family the 
highest outcome of civilization; but of late years I begin to fear 
that it is the foe of what is broad, free, and noble. 

M. M. E. 


THE MARRIAGE PROBLEM AND ETHICS. 


Prof. E. D. Cope's essay discusses the Marriage Problem in 
a serious and considerate manner, and it deserves a careful at- 
tention. But we do not believe that his remedy of a contract- 
system for a definite number of years is desirable or practica- 
ble. All that can be done in the way of legislation is a more hu- 
mane and equitable law of divorce. Otherwise we can expect the 
removal of much unnecessary suffering solely through the slow 
means of educating public opinion. Society is but too apt to judge 
harshly of every single case, where a marriage for some reason or 
other has proved a failure. The-unfortunate ones, whether at 
fault or not, have often, in addition to all their troubles, to bear 
the opprobrium of a lifetime. 

The remarks of Mrs. M. M. E., a literary lady who speaks 
from experience, undoubtedly possess much weight. The contract- 
system of Professor Cope would perhaps be worse than the present 
system is; and we may on this occasion state that Professor Cope, 
in his private letters, has in so far expressed his assent to our views 
as to say that he also believes that an alteration of the present laws 
will be of no avail unless public opinion be educated. To educate 
public opinion was his main purpose in writing the essay. 

Professor Cope correctly states that ‘‘ the union of a man and 
a woman in the social relation is not the creature of law but the 
laws are its creatures.” We must not imagine that we can produce 
social conditions by laws. It is just the contrary; our laws are ex- 
pressions of certain social conditions which have been developed in 
a natural evolution. Nature works out higher forms of individuals 
as well as of institutions, and we, the single. individuals of the hu- 
man race, have simply to obey her behests. By a willing obe- 
dience we can enhance, but by a willful resistance we can retard 
progress. We caneven make any further evolution impossible and 


‘sink into a state of marasmus. Monogamy, as Professor Cope has 


set forth in his essay, has proven to be the basis of a higher civili- 
zation, and therefore it has instinctively, as it were, been re- 
garded as a holy institution. 

It is a great mistake on our part to imagine that the sole, or at 
least main, purpose of marriage is the happiness of the individuals 


‘concerned. We are mere instruments in thé hands of nature who 


but too often cares very little for the happiness of individuals. The 
individuals have to sacrifice themselves, their lives, their labor, and 
their aspirations, to the aims of nature, and they must find their 
highest satisfaction in being or becoming useful tools for working 
out the progress of mankind. Let aman or a woman enter into 
marriage with an expectation of attaining personal happiness or 
comforts, or worldly goods and benefits, or of having henceforth 
an easy time, that marriage is sure to be a failure. But let both 
husband and wife be animated by the spirit of self-sacrifice not only 


~in mutual love but mainly in the idea of attending to the higher 


duties of a progressive humanity, that marriage is sure to be full of 


troubles and cares, full of work, self devotion and of anxiety, but 
in most cases it will be enriched with that elevating bliss which is 
unknown and unknowable to the self-seeker. 

The solution of the marriage problem as we understand it, can 
be accomplished by education only. Public opinion must be edu- 
cated. People must be taught that the purpose of life is not en- 
joyment or happiness; and the education of public opinion has to 
commence with our children. Let us educate our boys and girls, 
our youths and maidens, so that they think first of their obligations, 
that they look upon life as the performance of duties and upon 
marriage as a self-sacrifice for the purpose of.working out the 
higher aims of mankind. Marriages are too often entered into ina 
wrong spirit. Hedonistic and utilitarian ethics have poisoned the 
feelings of the great masses of the people; and there are but few 
who are far-sighted enough to see that happiness is sure not to be 
gained if eagerly sought for. The more hastily it is pursued, the 
more quickly it flees from us. Happiness is a mere shadow, and if 
we rather seek for the satisfaction which is found in a faithful 
performance of duty, it will follow voluntarily and naturally. Hap- 
piness will never and must not fill our whole lives but there will be 
enough of it to give an agreeable zest to life. What would a life 
be that is brimful of happiness and lacking earnest labor and ideal 
aspirations, and what would a marriage be without cares and anx- 
ieties? 

An alteration and even an improvement of our present mar- 
riage laws will accomplish little or nothing unless it be accom- 
panied by an improvement of morals and of the ethical views 
which shape the morals of the day. A solid foundation of ethics is 
truly the burning question of the day; it lies at the bottom of all 
reforms, and without it you may continue to patch and mend in 
places, but no real reform, permanent in its nature, will be pos- 
sible. P. C. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER 

The Sovereign seated himself on one of the rustic 
chairs, pointing at the same time toanother. “Do not 
let me interrupt your work. I am taking a walk, and 
beg to be allowed to rest myself for a moment here.” 

“The work is in idle hands,” answered Ilse, “ I was 
looking at the castle, and thinking how large the 
household must be that requires so much room.” 

“It is an old building,” remarked the Sovereign. 
“Many centuries have contributed to increase it, and 
yet, in the opinion of the officers of my household, it 
is not large enough. One easily increases one’s re- 
quirements. But then, again, one rejoices in with- 
drawing into a smaller abode. I myself once lived in 
this pavilion, alone, with only a few necessary servants. 
Such solitude does one good.” 

“That I can imagine,” replied Ilse, sympathizingly. 
“But to such as we are it is something new to see so 
grand a style of life. The castle and its grounds with 
the blooming trees, are like large precious stones set in 
gold. It gives me heartfelt pleasure to have so near 
a view of your Highness’s home; it helps to give one 
an idea of the mode of life of our gracious Sovereign.” 

“Then you still consider yourself a child of our 
country,” said the Sovereign, smiling. 
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“ That is natural,” answered Ilse. “ From my child- 
hood I have heard of your Highness as our ruler; 
whenever I looked in the newspaper I saw your High- 
ness’s name; everywhere I have seen your Highness’s 
pictures; and, since I have been old enough to go to 
church, I have prayed for your Highness’s happiness 
and health. This is a bond of union; it is, indeed, only 
on one side, for your Highness cannot care about us 
all, but we think and care much about our ruler.”’ 

«And speak of him sometimes with dissatisfaction,” 
replied the Sovereign, good-humoredly. 

“Justas it happens, gracious Prince,” replied Ilse, 
honestly. “One does not always speak well of one’s 
neighbors; but, in serious matters and in trouble, a 
good heart shows itself. So it is with the Sovereign, 
each one forms his own idea of him according to cir- 
cumstances, trusts in him, or is angry with him, and 
ends by thinking that he and his prince belong to one 
another.” 

“It were to be wished that so good a feeling might 
be shown by every subject,” rejoined the Sovereign; 
“but fidelity is wavering, and personal attachment 
disappears.” 

“Many know too little of their Sovereign,” said 
Ilse, apologizing. ‘‘ How can they care for him when 
they see so little of him? For seeing does much: we 
at Rossau have seldom the honor of setting eyes on 
our prince.” 

“The feeling of that country has been described to 
me as unsatisfactory.” 


“ We are situated in a distant corner, but we have 


aheart. Your Highness will scarcely remember the 
maidens at Rossau, who received you seventeen years 
ago at the triumphal arch. There were twenty; the 
little town could not produce any more. They all 
wore the national colors on their bodices and petti- 
coats; they, of course, had to buy the dresses them- 
selves. One of the maidens was miserably poor, but 
she was pretty, and did not like to be left behind, so 
she worked the whole week during the greater part of 
the night, in order to procure money for her dress. 
In her last illness, for she died young, she asked to be 
buried in this dress, as that day had been one of great- 
est honor and pleasure to her. But your Highness 
was hardly able to stop there; you drove quickly 
through the triumphal arch, and, perhaps, did not 
even see the maidens.” 

Whilst Ilse was speaking, she was secretly strew- 
ing bread crumbs beside her.. The Prince observed 
her hand, and she excused herself. 

“The finches call to their gracious Sovereign, 
‘Give, give!’ The little ones are very tame here.” 

R. They are probably fed by the servants,” said the 
ce. 

“To love animals is the custom of our country !”’ 
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castle, for all here should feel joyful confidence.” 

The Sovereign’s glove fell to the ground, and as 
the loyal Ilse quickly bent down to pick it up, the 
Sovereign’s eye rested for a moment upon her head 
and form. He rose slowly. “I hope, Madame, that 
you will be of the number of those joyful ones who 
place confidence in the possessor of this spot. As 
master of the house, 1 have made inquiry after the 
health of my new lodger. I wish that you may feel 
here some portion of the pleasure that you know how 
to impart to others.” 

He civilly acknowledged Ilse’s respectful curtsy, 
and returned to the castle. 

There the Chamberlain waited to report to him 
concerning the health of the Hereditary Prince. 

“His Highness is unfortunately still obliged to 
keep to his bed.” 

“He must take care of himself,” replied the 
Sovereign, graciously, “and not leave his room too 
soon.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN THE PAVILION, 


The splendid iris colors. wherewith Ilse had at 
first adorned her new abode gradually faded. As, in- 
stead of the steward and lackeys by whom she was re- 
ceived, there was now only a single servant, in a dark 
coat, to assist Gabriel, so everything else that sur- 
rounded Ilse appeared now in the modest colors of 
common earthly life. This was natural, and Ilse her- 
self said so to to her husband. But there was one 
thing she did not like: she was separated from her 
husband more than in the city. The morning and a 
portion of the afternoon he worked in the museum, 
and devoted many hours also to his own object among 
the archives and records of the Marshal’s office, whose 
private offices were willingly opened to him. When 
he returned home he had sometimes to dréss in haste 
for the Conrt dinner, and Ilse dined alone. However 
attentive the servant might be in bringing up the 
numerous dishes, the lonely meal was uninviting and 
sad to her. But a great many evenings were spent in 
a new entertainment: a Court carriage used to stop at 
the pavilion, and convey her and her husband to the 
theatre. When for the first time she entered the 
private boxes near the stage, she rejoiced in the com- 
fortable position, which allowed her to give her atten- 
tion to the performance undisturbed by the public. 
When she leant back in her box she saw nothing of 
the spectators, except the Sovereign’s seat opposite. 


The theatre was very grand, much richer in decora- 


tions and costumes than she had seen in the city, and 
there were some good singers at the opera. Absorbed 
in the performance, she did not remark with what cu- 
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riosity she was regarded by the public, and that the 
Sovereign’s opera glass was often directed towards 
her. She soon found that the theatre was the best 
amusement of the capital, and her husband took care 
that she should not miss this recreation, although he, 
perhaps, would have preferred remaining with his 
‘books, or examining a bundle of records from the ar- 
chives. Between the acts, Ilse looked with curiosity 
down upon the people, who were all strangers to her, 
aud said to Felix: “This is the only occasion upon 
which I have ladies near me.” 

During the day she felt her solitude. Her father 
had a mercantile friend in the city to whom she made 


a point of going the first day, but in the family of the 
Accord- 


little merchant she found no one to suit her. 
ing to the advice of the Chamberlain, she went round 
with Felix to pay visits to the Court ladies. 
of the houses no one was at home, and she had to 
leave cards. Rarely were these visits returned; and 
it always happened that on her return home from the 
city, or from a walk in the gardens of the castle, she 
found the cards of some lady. This was annoying to 
her, for she wished to try how she could get on with 
the ladies. Some of the gentlemen of the Court, in- 
deed, used to present themselves to her in the morn- 
ing,—the Chamberlain apd the Grand Marshal,—but 
the visits even of the Chamberlain became shorter; 
_ he looked depressed, and spoke of little but the con- 
tinued indisposition of the Hereditary Prince. 

Ilse was very anxious to know the Princess. The 
second day after her arrival the Chamberlain an- 
nounced that her Highness would see the Professor 
and Madame Werner at a certain hour. [Ilse stood 
with her husband amidst the silk and gilding of the 
royal room; the door flew open, and a young lady in 
half mourning swept in. Ilse recognized at once that 
she was the sister of the Hereditary Prince: a delicate 
refined face, the same eyes, only more lively and bril- 
liant, and an enchanting smile played round the deli- 
cate mouth. The Princess bowed her small head 
gravely, said a few civil words to’her, and then turned 
to Felix, with whom she immediately entered into 
lively conversation. Ilse observed with admiration 
the ease of her manner, and the tact with which she 
could say kind things; she soon discovered what an 
active mind lay concealed within that lovely form, 
and that her husband’s answers were instantly fol- 
lowed by intelligent remarks on the part of the prude 
lady. At the close of the visit the Princess turned 
again to Ilse, and said how much her brother lamented 
’ that his illness deprived him of the pleasure of seeing 
her. The words and tone were very kind, but there 
was a pride and princely dignity in the manner which 
-hurt Ilse. When the Professor on their return spoke 
with warmth of the charming lady, and exclaimed, 
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In most. 


“That is an uncommonly bright mind! Like her out- 
ward appearance, her inward spirit has a fairy grace 
about it!” she was silent; she felt that her husband 
was right, but she also felt that the Princess had ex- 
cluded her from the footing of intimacy which she 
had accorded to her Felix. 

Being in this state of mind, she was surprised and 
pleased at one mark of attention which was shown her. 
Since her interview with the Sovereign the head gar- 
dener brought her every morning, at the same hour, 
a vase of the most beautiful flowers, with the compli- 
ments of his Highness. This was not all: a few days 
after the Sovereign came again, when IIse was sitting, 
as before, in front of the door. He asked whether it 
was not advisable, on account of the slight breeze that 
had sprung up, to enter the house; she took him into 
the room; he sat down there, and asked, as if ac- 
cidentally, whether she was well entertained, and had 
found any acquaintances in the city. He took so 
much interest in her that Ilse said to her husband, 
when he returned home, “How mistaken are the 
opinions that one forms about strangers! When I 
came here I thought the Sovereign was a thoroughly 
reserved man, but I find him very friendly, and he 
seems quite a good family man too; but with such a 
large household it may frequently be necessary to be 
strict.” 

The Sovereign’s short visit was repeated. The 
next time he found the Professor with his wife. On 
this occasion he was more serious than before. 

“How were you satisfied with the Hereditary 
Prince?” he asked the Professor. 

“Those who instructed him praised his industry; 
among the students he gained popularity, and there 
was general regret at parting from him.” 

The Sovereign remarked the word popularity. 

“‘How did the Prince contrive to gain this?” 

“He showed an upright character and decided will, 
and one felt confidence in him.” 

The Sovereign gave a searching look at the Pro- 
fessor, and perceived from his calm manner that this 
was not empty civility. 

“The attachment of the students showed itself on 
the departure of the young Prince by a festive sere- 
nade,”’ interposed Ilse. 

“IT know,” replied the Sovereign. ‘I assumed that 
Weidegg by his endeavors contrived to have this 
done.” 

“It was of their own free will, and showed their 
warm feeling,” added the Professor. 

The Sovereign remained silent. 

“He won the hearts of the ladies also,” continued 
Ilse, “and we lamented his Highness’s absence from 


our tea-parties.” 
(To be continued.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Home or SHAKESPEARE. Boston: 1888. Louis Prang & Co. 

Christmas Edition. $3.00, 

A volume of charming illustrations representing the scenes of 
Shakespeare's life. Each illustration is accompanied by an extract 
from the poet's writings, fitly describing the scenes represented. The 
contents include the Poet's Home, the Grammar School, the West 
Gate, Guy's Mill, Warwick Castle, Kenilworth Castle, the West 
Tower, the Old Mill, the Bridge, Anne Hathaway's Cottage, the 
Weir's Walk, Holy Trinity Church, the Avenue, the Tomb, and 
other scenes of the Stratford on Avon and its surroundings. To 
every lover of Shakespeare it will be a most fitting Christmas gift. 


Basy's Lutrasy Boox. Mother Songs. Boston: 1888. Louis 
Prang & Co. Christmas Edition. $7.50. 
With hearts of song or sorrow, 
Cloud-hid or shining sky, 
To-day, and, yea, to-morrow, 
You'll sing the lullaby— 
are the opening lines to this handsome and elaborate work of art. 
‘*Cloud-hid or shining sky,” through every phase of joy or sor- 
row in life, the love and womanly care of generations have woven 
a web of ideal happiness about the life of infancy. The tender as- 
sociations of baby-life are the poetry of the world of mothers. 
Many a jewel of thought, of sentiment, and of life-experience, has 
been lost in the multitude of joys and sorrows peopling this epoch 
of life, yet many have found a lasting place in the realms of 
rhythm, music, and color. Babies have gained a citizenship in 
literature, and Messrs. Prang & Co. are to be congratulated ‘for 
their happy contribution to the treasure-store of mother-songs. 


The poems by Charles Stuart Pratt, twelve in number, have - 


been set to music by Mr. T. W. Chadwick. Accompanying the 
songs are full-page illustrations by W. L. Taylor. The colors are 
soft and delicate; the pages are set in frames of solid tint. The 
cover is of surah sateen with fine and attractive designs. In all, a 
beautiful Christmas present. 


Essays 1n Criticism. Second Series. Matthew Arnold. London: 
1888. MacMillan & Co. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 


The collection of essays contained in this volume was made by 
the late Mr. Arnold himself. A further recognition of their worth 
than the approval of the author, who was as severe in his estimate 
of ‘his own productions as he was clear and unbiassed in the criti- 
cism of others, no one could demand. Unlike the majority of his 
contemporaries, who endeavor, in the treatment of every subject, 
to cover the whole province of human opinion, Mr. Arnold was 
content to say one thing at a time. The perusal of an essay of 
his is certain to leave an idea, an impression. It has been objected 
to him that the invariable repetitions in which he indulged grew to 
tiresomeness. But the objection has arisen from the dearth of other 
noticeable defects, No method, in the hands of a skillful author, 
is better fitted to fix the ideas of a reader and to preserve the unity 
of critical treatment. In this simplicity of method, Matthew 
Arnold became a teacher of men. The collection before us illus- 
trates this power. The essays are respectively upon the following 
subjects: ‘‘The Study of Poetry,” ‘‘ Milton,” ‘‘ Thomas Gray,” 


** John Keats,” ** Wordsworth,” Byron,” Shelley,” Count 
Leo Tolstoi,” ‘‘ Amiel.” Precision, unity, and purpose, mark them 
all The unbiassed American reader will appreciate many remarks 
upon the character and tendencies of Anglo-Saxon institutions,— 
remarks akin in spirit to the animadversions recently made in the 
essay upon Civilization in America." 


GreaT Frencn Writers, Montesguigv. By Albert Sorel. Victor 
Cousin. By Yules Simon. Translated by Melville B. Ander- 
son and Edward Playfair Anderson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 

The above form the third and fourth volumes in a series of 
unusual interest and merit, which has before received notice in these 
columns. M. Sorel gives us a very instructive study of Montesquieu, 
combining a just and sympathetic account of the man with a criti- 
cal analysis of his works, giving most space, naturally, to Z'Zsprit 
des Lois, This word ‘‘ spirit,” the author tells us, did not belong 
to him alone, but had been used by another celebrated French 
writer, Domat, in his ‘' Treatise on the Laws"; Montesquieu's use 
of the term was to show reason for the existence and efficacy of the 
law, which made his problem an historical one. The author writes 
at some length on the subject of Montesquieu's style, who was as 
much artist as thinker, ‘‘who desired perfect order in his book, 
but an order which steals into the reader's mind without imposing 
a burden on his attention.” It was this attention tothe form of his 
work, doubtless, that has given us so many maxims. The three 
most popular writers in France when the revolution broke out 
were Voltaire, Rousseau, and Montesquieu; among them Montes- 
quieu furnished to the ardent disciples of liberty and a new social 
order the most quotations, all parties drawing from his great work 
maxims and precedents to support their wishes and claims." 

In the study of Victor Cousin we come nearer our own time by 
almost a hundred years. The revolution is past, but its results not 
wholly established as yet, when the striking figure of Cousin appears 
in the arena of French philosophic ideas and discourse. The story . 
of the brilliant popular success which the author of the Eclectic 
Philosophy attained almost at a bound in his lectures at the Sor- 
bonne as the successor of Royer-Collard, has always read like a 
romance and is heightened in interest by M. Simon's account of 
the popular teacher's early life. Cousin was one of the first among 
the French to appreciate the depth of his countrymen's ignorance 
of German philosophy, an ignorance which he shared, though he 
had the merit to try at once to correct it. He was the friend and 
disciple of Hegel, but he was himself more of a rhetorician than a 
philosopher, a brilliant but not profound expounder of other men's 
systems rather than the originator of one of his own. c. Pp. w, ! 


NOTES. 


We learn that Mr. Edmund Collins, retiring from 7he Epoch 
to take charge of Leng’s Literary Syndicate, is succeeded as liter- 
ary editor by Mr. L. J. Vance, already a regular contributor to 
that journal as well as to THe Opzn Court, and an occasional 
contributor to Zhe Critic. Mr. Vance's father, John Vance, was 
for many years one of the editors of 7h¢e Sun, when the paper was 
owned by Moses S. and Moses Y. Beach. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO “THE OPEN COURT.” 


PROF. WILLIAM D. GUNNING. 


A Memorial Address by Frederic May 


THE ETHICAL BASIS OF CHARITY. 
W. ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 

The Editor of The Reporter, an organ of Or Immortality.” 1tisshown that Immortality accord- 

ganized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from ing to the Monistic view is immanent; it is a con- 


THE QUESTION OF IMMORTALITY 
Is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, ‘ Evolution and 


Prof, William D. Gunning died at Greeley, Col., experience but takes the scientific aspect of this most tinuance of ourselves in our children, in our ideas 
on the 8th of March. 1888. His activeandexem- ‘Vital problem. The basis of Charity mustnot be and in the work we have done during life. Rudolf 
plary career of sixty years was devoted tothe ad- sought for in the sustenance of a pauper classwho Weyler in his essay, “Tux Process or Paocazss," 
vancement of scientific thought, and marked by an would not exist but for charity. The basisofChar- in No, a4, speaks of death as a mere transition and 
uncompromising loyalty to truth. The memorial ity must be sought for in ourselves and our ethical C Billups in a letter of No. 25 criticises the wrong 
address, by Mr. Frederic May Holland, is a just and nature. To this truth the principlesand methods of notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by 


fitting tribute to a noble life. 


doing the work of Charity must conform. 


Dualism. 
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